Prevention Efforts in Adolescence
past month. For those 16-17, the rate is 52 percent (Abelson et al., 1977). In the Third Special Report to the U.S. Congress on Alcohol and Health, the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (1978, pp. 23-24) stated:
Recently, a national survey of students grades 7 through 12 examined teenage drinking and problem drinking. Seventy-four percent of the teenagers were drinkers—79 percent of the boys and 70 percent of the girls. . . . [N]early 19 percent of the students were problem drinkers—23 percent of the boys and 15 percent of the girls. Drinking among college students has been rising steadily since 1936. Today's collegians drink more frequently and become intoxicated more often than today's high school students. Young people drink less regularly than older people, but tend to consume a larger amount on a drinking occasion. The risk of incurring negative consequences associated with the acute effects of alcohol are higher in late adolescence and early adulthood than at any other point in the lifespan.
Alcohol use, like tobacco consumption, has both short- and long-range effects on health. Alcohol initially may appear to be a stimulant, but it is actually a central nervous system depressant and anesthetic. The immediate consequences of use vary among individuals, but the consensus is strong that there are positive relationships between, for example, alcohol use and poor school performance and excessive driving accidents. Chronic use can produce a moderate degree of tolerance, so that larger doses must be taken to achieve the desired psychological effects. A comparable tolerance does not develop to psychomotor effects on coordination and reaction time that predispose to accidents. Deleterious pathological consequences of chronic alcohol use are diverse and affect the central nervous system, gastrointestinal tract (stomach, liver, and pancreas), heart, and skeletal muscles. In addition, secondary malnutrition or vitamin deficiency disease frequently develops (Institute of Medicine, 1980). The influences of alcohol consumption on health are further reviewed in Chapter 4.
Marijuana Use
The National Household Survey found that marijuana is the most commonly used psychoactive drug (Fishburne et. al., 1980). In 1979, 50 million people had tried marijuana at least once in their life: 7 million (31 percent) fell within the 12-17 age group; 21 million (68 percent) in the 18—25 age group, and 25 million (20 percent) in the 26 and over age group. Male users outnumbered females in all age groups.
The marked increase in marijuana use began in 1967 (Miller and Cisin, 1980), but recent trends may indicate a slowing. The proportion of high school seniors who had ever used marijuana leveled off at 60 percent for the years 1979 and 1980. This figure may, however, be an underestimatea Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, 1982.
